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WHO, WHAT, WHERE? 
(Send solution to the Editor.) 


He who comes up to his own idea of greatness 
must always have had a very low standard of wt 
in his own mind. Hazuirr. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HAPPY MAY. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Come to the woods so green and fair, 
And greet the golden time of May; 

The breath of flowers is on the air, 
And all the world around is gay! 


It is so glad a thing to hear 

The merry birds express their joy; 
They are so busy everywhere, 

And sing and sing at their employ! 


Come, then, to fields and woodlands green, 
And spend with pleasure one whole day; 
See all the good that may be seen, 
And love and bless the beauteous May! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ASH-HEAP. 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


VER since they were little fellows the 
boys of Beaumont had assumed that 
the thicket back of their village be- 

longed to them. There they had their summer 
camp and their winter shanty. As they had 
grown older, they had taken the younger set 
into their confidence, and with mysterious pro- 
ceedings had allowed them to become members 
of the Gang, on condition that they should never 
tell where the camp was. 

Of course their parents really knew where 
the boys were when they went off for the after- 
noon; but the boys did not tell, and their parents 
did not ask, so there was no trouble. 

But one spring the boys were so occupied in 
doing jobs round the village that they had no 
time for their camp. They just took it for 


‘granted that it would be safe, as no boy had 


ever betrayed its secret, and the low branches 
of the trees and the long streamers of moss 
hanging from them had hidden from view,even 
the foot-path to the camp. 

In August, however, a great longing came over 
the leader of the Gang, Nelson, and his special 
chum, Jim, to quit work and go off by them- 
selves. So they bargained with two little 
fellows to do their afternoon work for them, 
and disappeared in a roundabout way, and then 
made straight for their camp. 

As they turned into the woods, things began 
to seem queer. There were wheel-tracks and 
footmarks on the ground. The moss looked 
thin, and cinders lay round loose. Keeping up 
their courage, they yet went on their way, 
though really very much afraid lest something 
dreadful should happen or had happened. Still 
they were too brave to say so to each other. 
The nearer they got to the camp, the worse was 
it all. The door was half-open. They pushed 
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it back and stepped inside. There, where all 
had been clean three months ago, was a big 
pile of rubbish, empty tin cans and bottles, torn 
papers and ashes. 

“Tt’s those new-comers who have done it. 
Some of their folks live round here! and, just 
’cause they are too lazy to take any trouble, 
they threw their rubbish right in ‘our camp. 
They hadn’t any right to! It isn’t their land 
nor their camp!” exclaimed Nelson. 

Jim did not answer. He was slower than 
Nelson, which often was provoking to the older 
boy. This time Jim was fastening a bit of 
wire, like a hook, on to a pole he had picked up 
from the ground, and with it was turning over 
the papers. 

“J wouldn’t be so careful of my hands!”’ said 
Nelson, scornfully. 

Jim, who was the dandy of the boys, too wise 
to contradict, fished out from the refuse an 
envelope, saying: ‘‘Now we can know who’s 
done it. That writing proves it. See! Some- 
body wrote to Mr. Fish. He kept the letter, 
but was fool enough to throw away the en- 
velope, and we’ve got it! That’s his ash pile!”’ 

‘OTisn’t his alone,” returned Nelson, who, 
catching on to Jim’s idea, had got down on his 
knees and was searching for a find. ‘Here’s 
an envelope directed to Mrs. Jones and another 
to Mrs. Hathaway. It’s them three families 
who has done it, and they’ll just go on doing 
it, cause it’s so convenient; and, if they should 
stop, they have spoiled our camp just the same. 
You can’t keep a secret anyway.” 


Jim was paying no attention to Nelson; for 


he had got hold of a note, and, as he read, he 
chuckled. ‘Look here, Nelson. Don’t you know 
how the price of berries went down two weeks 
ago, and we had to sell ’em for two cents less a 
quart? Here it is, plain as daylight. Mrs. Fish, 
she wrote to the Jones and Hathaway folks, and 
got ’em to join in a conspiracy to cheat us boys 
and girls, who have had the right to pick berries 
and sell ’em at our own prices ever since we 
were born. All we wanted was a fair profit. 
They just combined together and beat us down, 
and we were so stupid we let ourselves be beaten, 
*cause we really thought folks could not afford 
to pay us as they used to.” 

“Yo think of it all coming out in an ash 
heap,’”’ answered Nelson. ‘You can’t trust an 
ash heap.” 

“That’s a fact,’ echoed Jim. 
what else we can find.” 

Both boys bent to their work as if they were 
detectives, but it was Nelson who made the 
grand discovery. Under a corner heap of 
ashes he caught sight of the letters, “National 
Bank.” Carefully brushing aside the dirt so 
as not to tear the scrap of paper, he drew forth 
a check for ten dollars, made payable to Mrs. 
Fish. ‘‘That’s what she was making a fuss 
about the day she cut down the price of berries. 
She said she had lost a pile of money, and could 
not afford but eight cents a quart.. Guess the 
two cents more would not have hurt her,” said 
Nelson. 

“What will you do shinai it?” asked Jim, 
who secretly wished he had been the finder. 

“T don’t know,” answered Nelson, slowly. 
“Tt isn’t any good to any one but her, ’cause it’s 
a check. If, now, it had been a bill!”’ (the boy’s 
color started). ‘I’m mighty glad, though, it 
isn’t. Perhaps I’d have wanted it bad. It 
would have been plaguey hard to take it back. 
Of course, I’d have had to, just the same. A 
fellow has got to be a gentleman, anyway.” 

“Of course you’ve got to let her have it, 
seeing it’s hers; but she ought to pay you some- 
thing for finding it.” 


“Tet’s see 


Nelson whistled “Yankee Doodle.” He al- 
ways did that when he was puzzled and did not 
want to tall. 

“It’s a mighty mean shame to have spoilt a 
boy’s camp,” continued Jim. “Let’s tie up 
the door, so it will trouble ’em to open it when 
they come with the next load of rubbish.’” 
And they did tie it, so much that, when, on the 
following morning a man came to empty his 


- ashes in the camp, he gave up opening the door 


as a bad job and threw the ashes right in front 
of it. 

“Let’s go for her,’’ said Nelson, as they walked 
away. ‘“‘That’s her house, and that’s she on 
the piazza. Now for it!” 

Never had Jim felt prouder of his chum than 
when he saw him walk boldly up to her, like a 
regular policeman, and tell her right off, without 
making any fuss about it, that she and her 
neighbors had no right to have hurt the boys’ 
camp. 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,”’ 
interrupted Mrs. Fish. ‘“‘We hire a man to 
take off our ashes and waste papers. What he 
does with them is none of our business.” 

“Well, then, it ought to be,” protested Nel- 
son. ‘‘We lived here long before you new people 
came. If you don’t care about your ashes, 
seems to me you might care about your papers, 
stamps, letters, checks. Mighty interesting 
reading.” 

Mrs. Fish started, and Jim crossed and un- 
crossed his feet, telling himself it was just as 
good as a circus to hear Nelson and the lady. 

“What about a check?” she demanded. 

“Oh, nothing much, only you lost one and 
so cut down the price of berriés and got others 
to go along with you. Here it is. It isn’t any 
good to me, and, if it was, I wouldn’t touch other 
people’s things.” And Nelson gave ‘her the 
check. 

ee are honest, and—I am. much obliged 
to you.” 

“oTisn’t much to be honest. Any kind of a 
boy ought to be as much as that,’ said Nelson. 

“You found it in your rubbish?” she asked. 

“Tn your rubbish; ma’am, but in our camp.” 
And Nelson ran down the steps, afraid lest he 
should get impudent, as he told Jim. 

The next day, when the three families offered 
ten cents a quart for berries, the two boys kept 
silence. And, when Mrs. Fish explained to 
Nelson how careless she had been in dropping 
the check into her waste-basket, which had 
been emptied into the ash-barrel, and wanted 
him to accept a dollar as reward for his honesty, 
he bluntly refused, saying, ‘‘I ain’t a-going to 
be paid for what I ought to do.” 

However, he and Jim watched over their 
camp until sure that the summer rubbish of 
the cottagers was daily taken somewhere else. 
Alas, their joy in the camp was gone! It had 
been invaded and injured. The trees and the 
moss had not protected their secret, and they 
determined to pull it down after the summer 
people had gone. 

But, before that time came, the three families 
who had caused all the trouble made a business 
offer to the boys; that they, the city folk, 
would furnish the money for building a tall 
brick chimney outdoors, in which papers and 
rubbish could be burnt, if the boys would carry 
away the unsightly stuff three times a week. 


‘Also, that, they should have the ashes to use 


in filling up the new roads round their fathers’ 
farms. 

“There’s Poacy in it,’’ reasoned Nelson to 
himself. ‘‘Only, if they'd just tell us they were 
a little sorry they hurt our woods, I could fig- 
ure on the profits easier.’”” And so he took off his 


cap and rubbed his head and shuffled his feet 
and put on his cap again, growing more and 
more awkward. 

““What’s the matter?” asked Mr. Fish. 

“Nothing much,” replied the boy, ‘‘only you 
city folks don’t seem to -be sorry you broke up 
our camp.” 

“Yes, we are very sorry, only we forgot to 
say so. We had no right to hurt the woods 
nor your camp,”’ replied Mr. Fish. 

“Oh, well, if that’s so, I’m all ready for busi- 
ness,” declared Nelson, delightedly. And many 
were the conferences that then followed be- 
tween the big boys and the older men. 

When the next summer came, the woods were 
clean and the chimney worked finely, while 
Nelson and Jim had so much to do that they hired 
other boys to help them, leaving the girls to 
pick the berries. And there were so many 
berries that the price went down to eight cents 
a quart, and no one cheated and no one was 
careless. 


MESSAGES. 
BY LOUISE McHENRY. 


“Bg busy!”’ says the little bee,- 
As he buzzes among the flowers; 

“For from doing good there’s no time to lose 
In this workaday world of ours.’ - 


“Be merry!” says the little stream, 
As it ripples along its way; 

“For a gladsome heart and a cheery voice 
‘Help to brighten the darkest day.” 


“Look upward!” says the bright-hued flower, 
As it turns toward the glowing sun; 
“‘For the light of God, e’en through dark’ning 
clouds, 
Seeks to shine upon every. one.” 


“Soar skyward!” says the singing Pied: 
As he rises on outstretched wings; 
“You will leave the noise and the smoke of 
earth, 
As you mount up to higher things.” - 


Just listen, child! You, too, may hear 
Every message I’ve heard them say; 
And a word as sweet we may all repeat 
In the lives that we live each day. 
Kindergarten Review. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
BY A BROOKSIDE. 
BY ZELLA CRONYN. 


OWN at the foot of a certain great hill a 
singing brook creeps from the shadow 
of the pines into the sunny meadow land. 

Its way is a long one from the hills far above to 
the river where it empties. 

It has a message to carry from the mountains 
to the sea, but, being small and easily lost, is 
obliged to seek aid of the swift river which never 
forgets its way oceanward. 

The hills have so many messengers that none 
of them need be hurried, and this particular 
little brook loiters along its way, leaping one 


moment and lagging like a schoolboy the next. | 


Sometimes it falls sound asleep in the stream- 
ing sunshine, and drifts almost motionless till 
it stumbles over some great stone, when, re- 
membering its errand, it bounds down the hill, 
happy as a child in the sun. 

Where it flows deep and slow, wild creatures 
drink from its clearness; and where it grows swift 
and narrow, tall grasses bend to feel the water 
stir their edges, and almost hide its surface. \ 


Blackbirds leave their meadow homes to, — 


t 
; 
' 
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wade along its shallowest margins. Bobolinks 
sing and swing above it, and a water-thrush, 
with spotted breast and quiet, observant eyes, 
nests on its banks and pays the brook in sweetest 
song. 

At one point in its downward run the brook 
slides under a stone wall, and just below its 
waters part about a tall dead tree, which has 
stood in the brook’s way for many years. 

This old, leafless tree has been the tenement 
home of many a wild bird or animal who, in 
years past, has sought a safe house in some 
snug, hollow limb. At one time a family of 
squirrels occupied one great branch, and a pair 
of woodpeckers rented the other. 

There were four furry children in the squirrels’ 
home, and all had strange ideas of the great 
world without, which they had never seen. 
From the depths of the limb they looked up- 
ward and saw the round hole where their 
mother disappeared and reappeared. When she 
went and what the world was like beyond the 
door was something to puzzle about while she 
was absent. 

This bright hole was to the young squirrels 
exactly what the sun is to human children. 
When it shone round and brilliant, it was day; 
and when it faded and grew dark, it was night 
to the children in the hollow tree. 

For a time the door and its mystery satisfied 
them, and they had no desire to see what lay 
beyond. 

But one morning, while the mother was on 
her daily run through the forest, the largest of 
the brothers clambered suddenly to the hole 
and looked out. The intense light blinded him, 
and he fell back with a squeal of terror and lay 
for a moment half stunned. ‘‘ What is the world 
like?” clamored all the others, gathering about. 

“Tt is all light,” he said after a moment,— 
“nothing but a great, blazing light.” And he 
blinked rapidly at the remembrance, till all 
the others winked in sympathy. 

_ For a time all was silent, as they studied over 
the new aspect of the great without. Then the 
largest grew restless again. 

“T must see what the world is like now,” he 
said. And, climbing once more to the door, he 
thrust forth his head. He kept it out so long 
that the others had opportunity to discuss a 
great many things that might be happening 
to their brother. 

One said, ‘‘He is watching the gentleman who 
hammers.” Sometimes during the day they 
had heard a strange, continuous rat-a-tat-tat. 
“That,” said their mother, “is the gentleman 
who hammers. He owns the next limb, and 
spends his spare time ornamenting it.” 

Another said, ‘‘The wind is holding our 
brother.” Often they heard the wind creeping 
about their home, but their mother told them 
nothing about it except that they need not fear 
its moanings and strange noises. She knew how 
strong and fierce it might grow, dashing their 
snug home to fragments; but she told them only 
how it rumpled the water, andswayed the flowers, 
and shook down the nuts in the great woods 
when the frost had opened the burrs. 

By this time the excited little squirrels had 
grown more excited, and a little alarmed at 
their brother’s continued silence, and reaching 
for his bushy tail, they pulled him backward. 

“What were you looking at? How didit look?” 
they clattered, when they saw he was safe. 

“At first the great light blinded me,” he re- 
plied. “But I managed to look about after a 
little, and there are a great many other things 
in the world than light. Down at the bottom 
of the house is something long and brown. It 
runs very swiftly, and talks all the time. It 


has no hands or feet, but seems to be about all 
tail, without a beginning or end.” 

“No hands or feet?’’ echoed the smallest 
squirrel, biting its own paws thoughtfully, to 
be sure they were real. 

“But that is not all,” continued the oldest 
squirrel. ‘Along the side of it is something 
else long and brown without hands or feet, but 
it was silent and did not move.” 

“Dead?” suggested the others. 

“Perhaps so. Both are strange creatures; 
but, while I was looking at them, I heard an 
odd sound, and, when I looked up, I saw the 
gentleman who hammers staring at me. He is 
singular also, and not at all like us. He carries 
his hammer on his head, and was just using it 
when you pulled me in. 

“He said something to me; but he speaks a 
strange tongue, and I didn’t catch a word. I 
called back to him, but he didn’t understand 
either. I asked him what the curious creatures 
were at the foot of our house, and he looked 
about in every direction but the right one, 
though I thrust out my paw and pointed as 
well as I could. 

“Then, when I laughed, he grew angry, and 
scolded so hard that his wife came to the door. 
And then you pulled me in when I wasn’t half 
through looking.” 

The squirrels were so confounded by their 
brother’s experience that they could only stare 
in wonder from their brother to the door. But, 
when the mother came home, there rose such a 
clamor that she wished herself back in the silent 
woods. When at last she found out what the 
uproar was about, she was obliged to go to the 
door and look down to determine what had been 
seen. . 

“Oh, yes,” she called back, “it was only the 
brook you saw. It is long, and_has no hands 
or feet; but it has a beginning and an end, as 
you will see some day. For, when you are old 
enough, we will run away through the forest 
and up the hill until we find where the brook 
begins. It is a long journey, and we will make 
a day of it.” 

“What will we see on the way?” cried the 
youngest. 

“Trees,” said the mother. ‘Trees and flowers 
and animals, and the homes of men in the dis- 
tance, perhaps.” 

None of the children had a single correct idea 
of these things; but they sounded sweet, and 
they laughed happily. 

“Shall we see the wind?” they asked pres- 
ently. 

“‘No one sees the wind,” replied she. ‘‘But 
we may feel it in our faces when we run down 
the long hill in the late afternoon, and that is 
the best part of the journey.” 

“But what was the other brown thing I saw 
by the brook’s side?’”’ cried the oldest, who 
would have liked to know everything. ‘‘ Was 
it a dead brook?” 

‘Brooks never die. They sometimes shrink 

away until they are all but gone, but they al- 
ways come again. I don’t understand it my- 
self, though the brook explained it to me once; 
but it talked so fast and with so many voices 
that I couldn’t understand. 
- “Tt was a stone wall you saw. It was built 
for a roadway for squirrels and chipmunks. A 
company of men built it a great many years ago. 
But a squirrel sat in this very tree and directed 
them. 

“Some time we will run clear around it. It 
is pure delight to leap from stone to stone and 
hide in its openings. It goes away up the hill 
like the brook, and great chestnut-trees hang 
over it and drop delicious nuts in the moss below, 


In it are hundreds of snug corners and chinks 
which the squirrel ordered the men to leave for 
storing chestnuts and acorns.” 

By this time the whole family were so excited 
that their mother could hardly calm them. 
They chattered and squeaked until the wood- 
pecker rapped loudly for silence. Then their 
mother told them that, if they were still enough, 
they might hear the brook singing; and they 
fell asleep listening. 

Then the round door grew dark, and the 
rising wind sighed about the hollow limb where 
the little mother guarded her family and thought 
of her own young ideas of the world. 


IF I WERE YOU. 


Ir La little girl could be, 
Well—just like you, 

With lips as rosy, cheeks as fair, 

Such eyes of blue, and shining hair, 
What do you think I’d do? 

Id wear so bright and sweet a smile, 

I'd be so loving all the while, 

I'd be so helpful with my hand, 

So quick and gentle to command, 
You soon would see 

That every one would turn to say, 

“Tis good to meet that child to-day.” 

Yes, yes, my bird, that’s what I’d do 
If I were you. 


Or, if I chanced to be a boy, 
Like some I know, 
With crisp curls sparkling in the sun, 
And eyes all beaming bright with fun— 
Ah, if I could be so, 
I'd strive and strive with all my might 
To be so true, so brave, polite, 
That in me each one might behold 
A hero, as in days of old. 
’T would be a joy 
To hear one, looking at me, say, 
‘My cheer and comfort all the day.” 
Yes, if I were a boy, I know 
I would be so. 
Sydney Dayre, in Independent. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RAGS. 
BY MARION C. CUTLER. 


NE afternoon, in passing through some 
fields of rag-weed in Virginia, we heard 
a plaintive little cry, and after awhile 

we were able to locate the sound. 

Under the burning sun, among the hairy 
stems that grow from five to fifteen feet high, 
we found a little puppy with a glossy red coat, 
apparently deserted. 

We watched and waited for the mother to 
return to her offspring; but night came on, and 
the little dog grew lonesome. 

We took him home with us, and cared for 
him many mgnths. Several years afterward 
the family moved North, and the handsome 
Trish setter went with them. He guarded the 
barn, where many horses were kept; and one 
night he went under his master’s window, and 
barked furiously, awakening the household. 

When his master went out, he found the 
building in flames; but the horses were saved. 

Stroking the animal’s head, the owner said, 
“You were deserted when a pup; but how 
fortunate we were to find you, faithful old 
Rags!”’ 


The great basis of the Christian faith ts com- 
passion. Do not dismiss that from your hearts, 


neither will your Maker, 
THEODORE PARKER. 
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Hope never spreads her golden wings but on 
unfathomable seas. EMERSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LAWS ETERNAL. 


BY JAC LOWELL. 


We say “‘the daylight dies” 
With sunset’s lurid skies, 
But well we know that day can never end; 
For, ere the world awakes, 
The sun his pinion takes, 
And over all his light begins to send. 


Tf from the vanished day 
New dawn can find its way, 
So may we know that Life can never die; 
For such are Nature’s laws, 
That all which is and was, 
Shall ever be, because of Him on high. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FINDING OF JEAN. 


BY FANNY ADAM WILKES. 


T was dark when the children reached the 
farm-house, and, being very tired from 
their long drive, they went to bed with- 

out a murmur. The next morning they arose 
early and ran to the window, to look out upon 
a world that was fringed with willows and bor- 
dered by a river. 

‘“Cock-a-doodle doo!’”? came a voice from the 

barnyard. 


‘“Oh, keep still!’’ cried sister, waving her hand. 


disdainfully. ‘‘We’re up this long time ago.” 

“That’s the cock that crowed in the morn,” 
suggested brother, pulling on his stockings. 
And in another moment he was clattering down 
the bare pine stairs. 

“T think I'll take my Jeanie doll with me, 
mother. I don’t want her to miss anything. 
Iam so glad that grandmother made her a new 
dress before we came here, because her other 
one was all tored.” And sister trotted forth 
into the morning. It was a very still waiting 
world that lay outside of the farm-house. It 
seemed scarcely awake as yet. The wild grape 
vines that hung festooned from the willows were 
in blossom and scented the air. Half-way to 
the front yard gate sister paused delighted beside 
a huge rose-bush all aflame with red roses. 

““Aren’t they beautiful, Jean?” said sister, 
and laid her hand caressingly on one of the 
flowers. ‘Oh!’ she cried, looking at her hand, 
which was quite wet with dew. ‘“That’s rose 
perfume, I s’pose. I can fill mother’s bottle, 
’cause I spilled hers yesterday.’ 

*Sis-ter!”’ called a voice in the direction of 
the river. ‘Sister! come down here.’”? And 
sister ran through the open gate. ‘“‘Look!”’ 
shouted the small boy. ‘‘This is the row-boat 
father rented for us; and see the piers, sister!” 
he cried, pointing northward wh®re the river 
passed out between two massive piers into the 
bigger, bluer waters of the lake. 

““And. see the lake!’’ whispered the little 
girl—‘‘where the rough waves are.” 


“And the lighthouse!” added the boy. ‘‘Here 
comes mother. Let’s get into the boat. She 
said we could when she came down.” And 


without further words the boy climbed into 
the boat, and sat down in the broad stern seat. 

“O brother!”’ said sister, ‘‘you must let me 
have that seat, cause I’m a little bit of a lady, 
don’t you know?”’ 

“There’s room for you here,” he said, and 
moved aside. 

“‘Come on, mother,” they shouted, and looked 


A SUMMER PICNIC. 


up to see mother walking through the gate, 
balancing an oar on either shoulder. 

““We will just have time for a little row before 
breakfast,” explained mother, pulling out into 
the stream. It was on the way back to the 
dock that sister, being cross for want of her 
breakfast, thumped brother vigorously. 

““You’re crowding me so!” she cried crossly. 

“T can’t help it,’’ said brother. 

“Yes—you—can—too!”’ shouted sister, with 
another thump. And, whether it was at the first 
thump or the last that poor Jean slipped into 
the water, nobody knows, but fall in she did 
quite unobserved. 

“Sister,’’ said mother, ‘I thought I heard 
you say you were a little bit of a lady! You 
can’t go out in the boat again if you quarrel 
with brother.’’ Then sister subsided. 

“Ding-dong,”’ came the welcome sound of the 
breakfast bell; and away they rushed, as eager 
as two young crows for their morning meal. 
Meanwhile the hapless rag doll floated gently 
down the stream. Staring up at the sky with 
an immovable expression upon her rag face, 
poor Jean was carried lakeward on the bosom 
of the river. It was not until after breakfast 
that sister remembered her doll. 

“Where’s my Jeanie doll, mother?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know, dear. Did you leave her in 
the boat?’”’ But Jean was not to be found, 
and sister was very sad, and mourned every 
night for more than a week for her lost rag 
child. 

Several weeks after the disappearance of Jean 
mother took the children down to the lake 
shore to watch the big waves come thundering 
in. And, while the children waded in the lake 
shouting gleefully as they ran away from the 
big breakers, mother stretched herself down 


on the sand, and closed her eyes. It was very 
pleasant, mother thought, to lie there and 
listen to the waves. Suddenly a warning drop 
fell upon her cheek, and, when she opened her 
eyes, she looked up into a darkening sky where 
black clouds were beginning to gather. 

“Hurry, children!”’ cried mother, jumping up. 
“We’re going to have a storm.” But it was 
slow work getting the children over the stones 
with their bare feet, and they were quite a long 
way from the farm-house. The rain came pelt- 
ing down upon them, and every minute the 
storm increased. 

“We will stop at the cottage on Juniper Hill,” 
called mother, half carrying, half dragging the 
two children along. At last they were safe 
inside the cottage, where they were bidden to 
sit down and wait until the storm was over. 
Suddenly, sister, who sat on mother’s lap, 
gave a cry. 

“‘Mother!’’ she gasped, ‘‘mother, look! That 
little girl has my Jean doll.’? And, sure enough 
there in the arms of a little ragged girl was the 
unmistakable face and form of the lost rag doll. 

“Tt’s my doll!” said sister, going up to the 
little girl, who stood looking at her from between 
locks of black hair that hung on either side of 
her face. 

“No, it 
clinging to the doll. 


h’aint,” said the child, fiercely, 
“Daddy fished her out of 


“the river right in front of our place.” 


“Yes, I know,” said sister, getting tearful. 
“But I lost her.” 

‘Sister,’ whispered mother, “‘wouldn’t you 
let the little girl have the doll? She hasn’t 
many playthings, and you have a great many.” 
The little girl, still clinging to the doll, stood 
watching and waiting. 

“All right,” sister finally whispered back. 
“You can keep her, Her name is Jean,’’ And 
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sister turned and hid her face in mother’s 
lap. 

“Take her!” cried the little girl. And, thrust- 
ing the doll into sister’s arms, she ran out into 


' the kitchen, and flung herself face downward 


upon the floor. Slowly sister crept to the door. 

“Don’t cry,” she begged. ‘‘I’ll give you 
my other doll. She’s prettier ’an Jean, but 
I love Jean best. Her name is Maud Rosalinda. 
Wait and see.” Thus it happened that the 
storm without and the storm within were stilled 
at the same moment, and the sun shone again 
on Juniper-Hill. 

When father arrived from the city a few days 
later, he brought the beautiful Maud Rosalinda 
with him, and sister took her up to the cottage 
at once. There were two radiantly happy little 


- girls on Juniper Hill that day, and it was hard to 


say whether Jean’s own mother or her one-time 
foster mother was the happiest. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EARLY BOYS. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


Ou, Boys there are of many minds, 
And boys of many reasons; 

But I’ve a song for one that finds 
The worth of times and seasons. 

What though his nose a pug may be, 

- His hair grow straight or curly ? 
| The wide-awake’s the one for me,— 

The boy that rises early. 


Maybe he’s James, or just plain Jim, 
Or cousin to Jack Horner; 

At any rate, success for him 
Is just around the corner. 

Amid the country’s tranquil joy, 
The city’s hurly-burly, 

I’m counting safely on that boy,— 
The boy that rises early. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ROLL OF HONOR. 
BY LUCRETIA M. GARDNER. 


HE circus was in town, and Dr. Chapin, 
who had six boys and one girl, was heard 
to say that of all epidemics the circus 

fever was the worst; for it ran a long time and 
was very hard to break up. 

The doctor spoke from experience; for the 
great, rambling barn across the fields from his 
house was the spot where all the boys of the 
hill district used to gather, especially upon 
Saturday afternoons. 

Bill Chapin was the president of Hilltop 
Club, and managed everything and everybody 
except himself and his one little sister. To 
this dainty bit of humanity Bill was a devoted 
slave. 

It was Bill’s business to see that none of the 
village boys “sneaked”? into the performance 
without paying their just dues. It was Bill 
who, as the boys expressed it, “‘bossed’’ little 
Fritz Bremer and told him just how much 
licorice he was to put into the delicious bev- 
erage that was served every week, and how 
little lemon was to go into the lemonade. 

Fritz, the little mixing-boy, was not very 
happy in his position, since he had overheard 
some of the boys’ cutting criticisms. ‘‘You 
see,” they had said, “Little Dutchy is too small 
to climb ropes and walk across the beams. 
He’s got a good head, if you could just set him 
up the other way; but such spindle shanks for 
legs! His arms are O. K., so we'll keep ’em 
moving, to dip out the lemonade; and can’t 
he just make that fiddle of his talk!” Which 
last remark was most soothing to Fritz’s sen- 


‘A CHILDS: ‘CARDEN: 


BY ELIZABETH MOORE HALLOWELL. 


PELE when I go out to play, 
The garden is so bright and gay 
With pansies yellow, white, and blue, . 
I find my story-book come true. 
BIG and purple one I see; 
So frowning, fierce and glum is-he, 
This is the giant, bad and sly, 
Waiting to pounce on passers-by. 
A SAUCY pansy, cap on ear, 
He is the dashing cavalier; 
And fair and pure as Heaven above 
I see his shy, sweet lady-love, 
PLAY the giant locks her fast; 
The noble knight comes riding past; 
The dreadful giant falls, 
And shattered are his castle walls ! 
ja then I play these little ones 
Are goblins dancing; those are nuns 
Dressed all in white ; and gnomes and elves, 
And brownies, growing by themselves 
ae when the darkness ends the day, 
And nursie calls me in from play, 
My dear mamma will welcome me 


They fight! 


sitive soul. ‘“H’m!’’ he said to liimself, “I 
can do one thing they can’t, even if I can’t be 
the clown or walk the rope.” 

And now the real circus was in town, and 
the glories of the Chapin barn were not to be 
compared with those offered to the people of 
Dalton by the visiting troop. | 

Fritz went home Friday night with a very 
happy heart; for, thanks to his “big head,’’ he 
had earned a place on the roll of honor in 
the Dalton Academy. ‘‘Now,” he thought, 
“mother will let me go to the circus to-morrow 
afternoon”’; for it was one of the conditions 
that his standing in school should be satis- 
factory. Mrs. Bremer had said, “I do not 
want you to grow up a fiddler and nothing 
else’’?; and for a fortnight the violin had not 
been allowed to show its face. 

It would be difficult to tell just which thought 
seemed most inviting to Fritz,—the prospect 
of being permitted to enjoy once more his be- 
loved violin, or the flaring handbill in his hand, 


with its special offer of reduced prices for the 
school-children at the Saturday afternoon per- 
formance. Both thoughts combined to make 
his whistle as merry as a blackbird’s. 

Did ever the sun shine brighter? Was there 
ever quite as happy a spot as that little corner 
of the world=which was honored by a visit from 
the famous circus company? 

Fritz had an errand for his mother across 
the railroad tracks, after which he was to meet 
the boys at the corner grocery, where all were 
to invest in peanuts and be ready to crack 
them as well as their jokes. ‘‘Spindle-shanks 
or not,” he said, looking down at his thin legs, 
“T can just make them go when I’m ready.” 
But what was that at the bend of the road? 
A blue dress, a white apron, a baby’s face, 
with clustering curls, and Fritz knew in an in- 
stant it was the Chapin’s little pet, the four- 
year-old Belle. ‘Why, that’s Baby Chapin!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Well, I guess Molly’s around. 
T’ll not bother. V’ve got to meet the boys; 
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but, Great Scott! She’s on the track! She’s 
run away! And, oh, there’s the train com- 
ing!”’ 

He was about to shout to her, when a wiser 
second thought prompted him to pause. He 
drew a long breath, then made a great rush for 
the little child, who was calmly sitting upon 
the tracks and playing with the loose stones, 
while at that very moment the train rushed on 
nearer and nearer, 

Fritz felt the cold perspiration upon his fore- 
head, but he must be still; and then thoughts 
of God, mother, home, the boys—he never 
really knew in what order they came, but all 
were there, while little Belle loitered upon the 
track. With a flying leap he rushed to her 
side and said, “Come, dear, with Fritz! I 
want to show you something pretty,” while 
he snatched her in his arms, at the same time 
waving his cap high in the air in what seemed 
to him the very heart of the throbbing engine. 
Rallying his courage for one great effort, he 
dropped his burden over the embankment, 
upon the yielding sand below, and prepared 
to follow, when— 

Fritz knew no more until the hum of voices 
penetrated the silence. A man’s form was 
bending over him, and a cheery voice said: 
“There, there, it’s all right! I tell you, my 
little man, she isn’t dead, and you aren’t either! 
We'll have you ell fixed up when the doctor 
comes. He’llbehcre ina fewminutes. Fritz— 
How did I know your name? Why, that re- 
port, boy, in your pocket. We brought you 
over here and sent for the doctor. Your arm 
pains, doesn’t it? But you’ve got the grit!’’ 

To Fritz’s drowsy senses those words acted 
like magic. With a great effort he opened his 
eyes again. ‘My thin spindle-shanks got me 
there, anyway! But, tell me truly, how: is 
Belle?” 

“Not a sear on her, I tell you; and she’s 
safe and sound by this time in the bosom of 
her family, where she’d better stay until she 
knows better. But heré’s the doctor!” And 
the kind-hearted man turned to make room 
for the physician and the lady who came with 
him, to whom Fritz needed no introduction. 
With agitated face and a manner that showed 
what control she was using, Mrs. Bremer fol- 
lowed Dr. Chapin to the couch, where a tem- 
porary bed had been prepared. 

“Not a word, my boy. Ill look you over,” 
Dr. Chapin said. ‘You've hurt your arm, that’s 
certain, and it’s a break, Mrs. Bremer.” But 
he added after examining him, “Not another 
serious injury can I find. Youre a lucky 
chap, my son, to get out of it this way.”” Then 
a sudden mist stole over the physician’s eyes, 
and his voice grew tender. ‘‘You risked your 
life for that baby of ours, and now we'll take 
care of you in fine shape; and, when you are 
all fixed up and forget this a bit, the boys will 
visit you and cheer you up. No more talk to- 
night, but just mind your doctor; and to- 
morrow, Mrs. Bremer, he can go home.” 

The news spread through the town like wild- 
fire, and for the next six weeks Fritz was the 
hero; and with the Chapin family, from Grand- 
mother Barker down to Baby Belle, he had a 
sacred place in their hearts and home. 

The boys. of Hilltop Club printed his name in 
gilt letters upon the front beam in the barn, 
but that was not all. A note came later from 
the home troop written in Bill Chapin’s best 
style: 

“Fritz, youre a brick! We always knew 
you had a good head, and now we’ve found 
out you’ve got good legs to match; and we’ve 
got to watch you very closely, for we are afraid 


youll be kidnapped by some Buffalo Bill cir- 
cus as the most nimble chap on earth. 


““You’ve done the biggest thing yet, and we. 


have put you on the Roll of Honor.” 

When the excitement proved as hard to die 
out as, in Doctor Chapin’s estimation, the cir- 
cus fever had been, Fritz became rather weary 
of the praise lavished upon him, and said, ‘I 
only did what I ought to do; and what’s the 
use of making such a fuss?” 

But those older in experience, if not in wis- 
dom, realized what doing one’s highest duty 
meant, and agreed with the boys that Fritz 
had earned the first place on the Roll of Honor. 


WONDERFUL. 
BY JULIAN 8. CUTLER. 


Isn’r it wonderful when you think 
How the creeping grasses grow 

High on the mountain’s rocky brink, 
In the valleys down below? 

A common thing is a grass blade small, 
Crushed by the feet that pass; 

But all the dwarfs and giants tall, 

Working till Doomsday shadows fall, 
Can’t make a blade of grass. 


Isn’t it wonderful when you think 
How a little seed asleep 

Out of the earth new life will drink, 
And carefully upward creep? 

A seed, we say, is a simple thing, 
The germ of a flower or weed; 

But all earth’s workmen, laboring 

With all the help that wealth could bring, 
Never could make a seed. 

y The Teacher. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAND. 
BY OLIVE RUSSELL CHAPIN. 


AND is so plentiful that we don’t stop to 
look at it. Sand acquired a poor reputa- 
tion for stability in that parable of the 

house built upon the sand. But its merits of 
another sort were appreciated by the Psalmist 
when he wrote, “How precious are thy thoughts 
unto me, O God! how great is the sum of them! 
Tf I should count them, they are more in number 
than the sand.” 

The orange-trees spread their glossy leaves, 
open their ivory tinted flowers, and mature 
their golden fruit, not in the rich black hum- 
mock land, where all varieties of weeds, wild 
smilax, and scrub palmetto flourish, but in 
broad stretches of sandy soil. Pineapple plants 
would die and rot in the moist black earth, 
but the sand affords them just nutriment 
enough for their spiny leaves and fragrant fruit. 
Under the curving leaves of the pineapple the 
mourning dove and her mate build their rude 
nest of sticks and twigs, watch over the mot- 
tled'eggs, and rear the brood of young. Though 
the sand all around be burning hot, they walk 
about on it with their red feet, uncaring, appar- 
ently. Their gray garb is Quaker-like, and 
their low murmuring suggests patience and 
prudence and the other virtues of the Friends. 

Sand is the toy of the children, with their 
buckets and shovels. In these latter days of 
objective geography it instructs the baby in- 
tellect, resolving itself into continents, islands, 
hills, and valleys in the familiar sand-board of 
the primary school and the kindergarten. 

What would that talented entertainer, the 
buck and wing dancer, do without his little 
paper of sand? Half of the fun is in watching 
his feet flip about, and the other half is in listen- 


. 


‘wind of_ Africa. 


ing to their rhythmical play upon the sandy 
board. . 

“With-your kind indulgence, ladies and gentle- 
men, I will now show you little Johnny on the 
Fourth of July,” says the limber, gifted lad in 
one of the season’s shows. He solemnly pours 
out more sand. He rubs his feet around it, 
so the dry scraping can be heard by the remotest 
god in the gallery. 

“That is a fizzle!” He grins himself off the 
stage. It sounds just like one. 

Sand is used by man to rear his habitations. 
Sand is used by nature to tear down what man 
has built. Without sand in the mortar, cities 
with homes, schools, churches, stores, and the- 
atres could not rise into stable existence. We 
don’t mention the mortar or the sand in it when 
we talk about a new house, but it’s there 
between the bricks or the blocks of stone. 

Sand is a destroyer when: hurled by the hot 
It has channelled ‘the mys- 
terious countenance of the Sphynx. It has 
eaten off the edges of the giant blocks in the 
pyramids. It has nearly-or quite erased in- 
scriptions on ancient monuments. More than 
that, nature uses the same tool in sculpturing 
cafions and altering the contours of moun- 
tains. 

The pearl, with its pale, delicate beauty, has 
a grain of sand in its heart. If it were not for 
that sharp, irritating particle of sand, which 
became imbedded in the sensitive folds of the 


body of the pearl oyster, the pearl would never © 


have been born. To protect itself from the 
cruel edges of the flinty intruder, the oyster 
swathed it in layer upon layer of smooth white 
substance, and it became the pearl of the mer- 
chant, the American girl, and the empress. — 

A few generations ago the ink upon these 
pages would have been dried with sand from 
a sand-box. The ‘‘gentle reader” of that day 
would have cried: ‘“‘’Tis time to stop. The 
sand in the hourglass has run out.’ 

—— 


For Buery Other Sunday. 
THE LIFE OF A CHINESE BABY. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE, 
Part II. 

UT the grandmother looked toward the 
screen so severely that the mother re- 
treated several paces from her peeping- 

hole, while glances of surprise and scorn were 
exchanged by the guests. 

“Tt is well that grandmothers have the charge 
of the children,” remarked grandmamma, as 
if she was quite unconscious of any personal 
application. ‘Mothers would ruin them. He 
must learn that from to-day he is to sit in a 
chair, and not expect to be held or carried about 
any longer.” 

The whisper had been louder than the mother 
had intended: indeed, it was almost involuntary 
on her part. Conscious that she had been guilty 
of a breach of decorum, which would be the 
“town talk’? and be remembered against her 
as long as she lived, she retired into the fur- 
thest corner of the room, and hid her burning 
face. 

You may be sure that, when the guests had 
gone, and she did get her baby back again, she 
did all that she dared to make up to him for 
the trying day that he had had. 

She patted and soothed him, repeating to 
him a nursery rhyme or, rather, a lullaby, 
which has been translated as follows: 

‘« My little baby, little Boy Blue, 
Is sweeter than sugar and cinnamon, too; 
Isn’t this precious baby of ours 
Sweeter than dates and cinnamon flowers ?”’ 
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When little Fun was a year old, the most 
important of all the festivals in his honor oc- 
curred. He seemed to have thrived under 
the vigorous system of being let severely alone 


from his fourth month; for he was now a sturdy 


little fellow, running around and getting into 
all sorts of mischief. 

When he came into the guest room, borne 
aloft triumphantly on his father’s shoulder, 
the guests broke into exclamations of genuine 
surprise and admiration. A large sieve, such 
as our farmers use for winnowing, had been 
placed upon a table, and in this little Ah Fun 
was solemnly seated. 

What will you say when I tell you that the 
time had come for him to choose a profession? 


In the sieve were placed various articles ~ 


representing various occupations. His mother, 
who was ambitious for him to be a scholar, had 
provided a book with a bright cover. There 
was a painting-brush, a pen, a gong, such as 
Chinese soldiers use for a drum, samples of silk, 
paper, and various manufactured articles. 

“Now, watch!” says the grandmother, sol- 
emnly. ‘Whatever article he first touches will 
indicate his walk in life.” 

The father, who agreed with the mother in 
her choice, tried to attract his attention to the 
book: his uncle, who was an artist, laid the 
paint-brush suggestively near. 

But little Ah Fun’s choice was one which 
I venture to say no Chinese baby ever made 
before. He had a little cousin in America, and 


from him he had a present of a tin trumpet; and, 


at the earnest solicitation of this cousin, the 
trumpet was placed in the sieve. It was put 
out of sight as far as custom would allow any- 
thing to be; but little Ah Fun seized it at once, 
flourished it triumphantly, and, true to a baby’s 
instincts, put it at once into his mouth. 

Now, if baby had taken the paint-brush, the 
guests would have cried in delight, ‘“‘He will 
be a great artist’’; if the gong, “He will be a 
soldier: he will be a great general’’; if the book, 
“We will be a great scholar.”’ But no one 
seemed to know exactly what to say. Many 
of the guests had never seen such a toy before, 
and did not know the use of it. 

At last some one said, “‘It is a soldier’s bugle: 
he will be a great general.”’ 

A gentleman who had been abroad, and had 
advanced ideas, said, ‘‘He will go to America, 
and become a great musician.’”’? But even this 


_ did not console the mother, for the Chinese are 
anything but a musical people. 


Many were the 
criticisms upon the folly of the family in allow- 


- ing such an article in the sieve, and many were 


the prophecies, which the family were not al- 
lowed to hear, that such a baby would come to 
no good. 

One would suppose that this sign would often 
fail, that a baby who took a paint-brush would 
turn out to be a very inefficient artist, but a 
very brave soldier, or that a baby who chose a 
book would turn out to be a poor scholar, but a 
clever artist ; but, if you tried to convince a China- 
man of this, he would silence you with the oft- 
repeated story of a baby who, when placed in 
the sieve, chose the great seal of the empire, 
and, let them try as they would to attract his 
attention to other objects, held fast to that 
alone. ‘‘And what do you suppose that baby 
did?” he asks triumphantly. ‘‘He became a 
Lord Chancellor.’ 

And this one instance in which the sign was 
verified would have more weight with him than 
a thousand and one times when it failed. 

Poor little Ah Fun! When he is six years old, 


he will be sent to school and be taught to read 
the Chinese classics. He will read the works of 


Confucius, the great Chinese teacher of morals 


and religion. If he does not quite live up to the 
Chinese idea of good manners and morals, prob- 
ably some one will say sarcastically to his 
mother, “Did you not tie that child’s wrists 
when he was a baby?” 

The End. 


A FEW THINGS IN WHICH SOUTH 
AMERICA EXCELS. 

1. It has the densest and most extensive 
forests in the world. 

2. It is richer in birds and insects than any 
other continent. 

3. It has the largest river in the world. 

4. It has the fiercest volcano in the world. 

5. It has the loftiest mountain in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

6. It has more voleanoes than any other 
continent, 

7. It has a voleano which has the deepest 
crater in the world. 

8. It has more wild cattle and horses than 
any other continent. 

9. It has the highest lake of any considerable 
size in the world. 

10. It produces more coffee than any other 
continent in the world. 

11. It has the loftiest voleano in the world. 

12. It is probably the richest mineral re- 
gion in the world. Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. ‘ : 
BOBBY’S LESSON. 
BY ALICE M. DICKER. 


RS. TABBY looked very thoughtful 

| V as she smoothed the soft gray fur of 

her youngest kitten, for that very 

morning she had heard grandma say that 

Bobby was coming to the farm to stay all sum- 
mer. 

Mrs. Tabby remembered Bobby very well; 
for the summer before Bobby had stroked her 
fur the wrong way, and had even pulled her 
tail. And now he was coming to the farm, and 
would make life miserable for her three baby 
kittens. She really couldn’t bear to have her 
babies hurt, so she went over the fence to talk 
matters over with her neighbor, Mrs. Malty. 
Many plans were made, but at last one was 
decided upon. 

At last the-day arrived when grandpa har- 
nessed old Dobbin, and drove to the station to 
meet Bobby. As soon as Bobby had eaten 
some of grandma’s cookies, out he danced 
into the kitchen to see Mrs. Tabby. He was 
a stout little fellow, with a freckled face, a nose 
which was unmistakably a pug, and beautiful 
sblue eyes that sparkled with fun. His red 
hair refused to lie flat, and his hands, I regret 
to say, were seldom clean. 

His first act on entering the kitchen was to 
tweak Mrs. Tabby’s whiskers and to pull the 
tail of the youngest kitten, who wailed plain- 
tively; for she didn’t understand such treat- 
ment. Then he went. out to the barn, where 
he poked old Dobbin with a stick; and, when 
Jonas, the hired man, sent him out of the barn, 
he departed to the hen-yard to tease the hens. 

This state of affairs went on for several days, 
and then Mrs. Tabby’s stock of patience gave 
out; and she decided to act upon Mrs. Malty’s 
suggestion. The next day, when Bobby came 
into the kitchen, he tweaked Mrs. Tabby’s 
whiskers a little harder than usual, whereupon 
she arched her back, showed all her glistening 
teeth, and hissed at him. 

“Tsst, tsst,’’? said she. But Bobby only 
laughed, and pulled little Fluff’s tail. 


Then Mrs. Tabby, more indignant than she 
had ever been in her whole life, thrust out a long, 
gray paw, and scratched Bobby’s pudgy hand 
with all her might. Ob, how he cried! But, 
when he showed the three long scratches to 
grandma, she took him in her lap, and, as she 
bandaged the little hand with a soft white 
cloth, she told him that Mrs. Tabby and the 
kittens felt just as badly to have their tails 
and whiskers pulled as Bobby did to have his 
hand scratched. 

“Oh, I didn’t know it hurt them,” said 
Bobby, ‘‘I was only fooling.” 

“Tt isn’t fun to hurt the kitties,” said 
grandma, And Bobby, who was really a kind 
little boy, resolved that he would never hurt 
the kitties again. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WAIF, 
BY CLARA D. GILBERT, 


HEAVY storm had raged through the 

night, spreading over the ground in the 

orchard leaves, twigs, small branches 
and bushels of fruit. The orchard was Clare’s 
favorite haunt, but even she was obliged to 
wait until some of the water had drained off 
before venturing out. So it was afternoon be- 
fore she started on her ramble. She had not 
gone far before she saw upon the ground be- 
side some fruit a little object which did not re- 
semble in the least an apple or a pear. Draw- 
ing nearer to it, she found it to be a bird smaller 
than a sparrow, and of a soft shaded gray color. 
Evidently it had been driven into the orchard 
by the storm, and, although some hours had 
passed since the sun had driven the clouds away, 
it had not recovered the power to fly. 

Clare took the waif tenderly in her hand, 
carried it into the house, and put it upon a 
table. Then she opened wide a window, that 
it might be free to fly whenever it could do so. 
She brought food and water; but it made no 
attempt to eat, and Clare feared that it would 
die. She took it in her hand again, and then 
noticed that it had web feet. She never had 
seen a bird like it, but the fact that its feet 
were webbed showed her that it was used to 
water, So she brought more water in an open 
dish, and put the bird into it. Up to this 
time the little creature had showed no sign 
of life, except in the beadlike eyes; but, as soon 
as its feet touched the water, it began to splash 
in a lively manner. Then in a few seconds 
away it flew through the window, and Clare 
saw it no more; but she was happy in the 
thought that its life had been saved. 


THE wonderful patriotism of Japan has 
won admiration since the war broke 
out. Mrs. Frazer, who has lived in 

Japan, tells how the children are trained to love 
of country: 

‘From the time they can begin to understand 
anything, axioms of honor, kindness, filial duty, 
and, above all, patriotism, are repeated and ex- 
plained to Japanese children with a good faith 
and solemnity which would send our English 
school-boys off into fits of scoffing laughter. 
The nursery catechism takes somewhat this 
form in Japan: 

‘©¢Whom do you love best in the world?’ 

““*The emperor, of course.’ 

“ ‘Better than father and mother?’ 

“¢Ffe is the Lord of heaven, the father of my 
father and mother.’ 

“ ‘What will you give the emperor?’ 

“All my best toys, and my life when he 
wants it.” 

And so on—and it is all true. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. © 


Ir is generally much better to say ‘‘Do”’ than 
to shout ‘‘Don’t.” But warnings have their 
most excellent use, and life is full of them. 
Fences, notices, gates, policemen, guards, etc., 
are ‘‘Don’ts.” Laws, penalties, prisons, etc., 
are ‘Don’ts.” Wecan’t get along without them. 

Below are some of these cautions relating 
to Sunday School. They are worthy of study 
by us all. The thing is to do the opposite. Do 
be prompt. Do co-operate. Do appreciate 
your part. Do attend teachers’ meeting. Do 
value example. Do guard the lips. Do feel 
responsibility. 

Loyalty and appreciation;—those are the 
two words that sum up the “Dos” and “‘Don’ts.” 
If we are loyal to the Sunday School, faithful 
and true, and if we appreciate the work, then 
all other things are added unto us. Here are 
the “‘Don’ts”’ as given in another paper. 

Don’t cherish the illusion that it will make 
no difference if you are a little late in getting 
to Sunday School. If every teacher thought 
that, how demoralized the Sunday School would 
be! 

Don’t deny the superintendent the help that 
comes from hearty co-operation with him in 
doing everything possible for the success of 
the school. A word or two of praise or en- 
couragement is often a great stimulus to a super- 
intendent who is trying hard to do his duty in 
the face of possible difficulties and discourage- 
ments. 

Don’t overestimate nor underestimate your 
own importance. He who thinks that he is of no 
consequence commits as grave an error as he 
who is puffed up by his own conceit. Do your 
work in the Sunday School faithfully, and let 
God set the standard of your value. 

Don’t say that the teachers’ meeting may be 
of some value to others, but that it would not 
be of any particular value to you because you 
study your lesson at home. Why not be a little 
less exclusive and more friendly, and study the 
lesson with others? 

Don’t forget that the force of example is 
great, and that boys and girls will be likely to 
imitate their teacher in many things. Young 
children in particular are apt to think that they 
are at liberty to do anything the teacher 
does, and they will “follow their leader,” just 
as they-do in the game of that name. This 
makes it imperative that the teacher should 
consider the effect of his or her actions on the 
boys and girls. 

Don’t make the mistake of criticising the 
methods of the superintendent or of any other 
officer of the school in the presence of the schol- 
ars in your class. If such criticism is to be 
made, it is best to make it in the presence of 
the person criticised and in his presence alone. 

Don’t lapse into that easy sort of optimism 
that makes you feel that “‘things will go along 
just the same” if you do not happen to be pres- 
ent every Sunday. Fortunately the Sunday 
School’s existence is not dependent upon any 
one person in the world, and the Sunday School 
would ‘“‘go along”’ in a certain way if half of the 
teachers remained at home every Sunday, and 
if the superintendent took a notion to “drop 
out’? now and then. But every teacher and 
every officer is a part of a great whole, and the 
absence of any teacher retards the progress of 
the school and hinders its smooth running.— 
Baptist Teacher. 


Human happiness depends mainly upon the 
twmprovement of small opportunities. 
J. L. Basrorp. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


- This department has been found educational 
as well as interesting. It is continued in this 
volume with the hope that our young people will 
earnestly attempt the finding of the answers to the 
questions throughout the entire series. We offer 
prizes for the two leading sets of answers. To 
each winner will be given a bound volume of 
“Every Other Sunday” for the current year 
1904-1905. 


81. Which Psalm calls on the whole creation 
to praise Jehovah? 

82. To whom did Jesus say, ‘‘Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you’’? 

83. Where do we read of the visit of Jesus 
to two sisters? What were the names of the 
sisters? 

84. In which chapter of Proverbs is the well- 
known description of a good woman? 

85. Who said, ‘Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen’’? Where is it found in the Bible? 

86. Where in the Old Testament do we find, 
‘‘When the morning stars sang together’? 

87. In which gospel is the parable of the 
Prodigal Son? 

88. In what collection of Jesus’ sayings is 
the Golden Rule? 

89. Is this rule found in more than one place 
in the New Testament? If it is, tell where it 
is found. 

90. How did Jesus answer the disciples’ 
question, ‘‘Who is the greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven?” 


Answers will appear June 18, 1905. 


Answers 
To questions published April 23, 1905. 


71. Mary (John xii. 3). 

72. In Bethany, at the house of Simon, the 
leper (Matt. xxxi. 6; Mark xiv. 3; John xii. 1). 

73, In Jerusalem, 

74. With the chief priests. Thirty pieces of 
silver (Matt. xxvi., Mark xiv., Luke xxii.). 
. 75, Caiaphas, the high priest (Matt. xxvi. 57; 
Mark xiv. 53; Luke xxii.. 54; John xvili. 24). 

76. Pilate and Herod. 

77. Seven times. 

78. Joseph of Arimathea (Matt. xxvii. 57; 
Mark xv. 43; Luke xxiii. 52; John xix. 38). 

79. Mary Magdalene and the other Mary 
(Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 1). 

80. To Mary Magdalene. In the Garden 
(Mark xvi. 9, 10; John xx. 14). 


With us law is nothing unless close behind it 
stands a warm, living public opinion. Let that 


die or grow indifferent, and statutes are waste- 


paper, ae) all executive force. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of 60 letters. 

My 5, 4, 41, 31, 54, 1, is not fertile. 

My 59, 12, 20, 2, 31, is bravery. 

My 57, 8, 24, 50, 19, 41, 27, is what makes the 
alphabet. 

My 46, 35, 21, 3, 7, 31, 18, 49, 14, 58, come in the 
winter. 

My 10, 60, 43, 20, 29, 16, is a condition of the body. 

My 47, 51, 31, 26, 34, 44, 42, 35, is to try to frighten. 

My 18, 6, 22, 48, 37, is a turning-point. 

My 11, 4, 55, 9, 15, is to have confidence. 

My 40, 23, 35, 29, 28, 52, 57, is well bred. 


My 56, 32, 33, 36, 57, 39, 27, 56, is without seeds. 
My 25, 17, 40, 27, 30, 45, 4, 7, is a large barrel. . 
My 58, 38, is an exclamation. : 
My whole is found in the Bible. G T. 8, 


ANOTHER FLOWER PUZZLE. 


1. Pure and white, it falls on the earth 
So softly, it might to my whole give birth. 


2, A Puritan maid my first may be, 
And a beautiful flower in June, you see. 


3. A dress of pink and white it wears, 
A brilliant author’s name it bears. 


4, Alas! poor dove, my first it lies; : 
One gasp, one throb at last, it dies. isa 


5. A little maid, my first, her dress, — 
‘A welcome bird, my whole were guessed. 


6. A class of men, perhaps the most free 
And most useful of things, as you'll agree. 
: REBECCA STUART. 


CONCEALED PROVERB. 


In each of the following sentences a word is con- 
cealed. When the words are guessed and read in the 
order here given, they will form a well-known proverb. 

1. Did you buy a new hat yesterday ? 

2. No, I bought one Wednesday afternoon. | 

3. Have you seen the boys’ new club-room ? 

4. Charles weeps if I mention it to him. 
uncomfortable. : 

5. When do your uncle and aunt a arrive ? 


It is so 


Selected, 


OMITTED RHYMES. 


‘WHAT presidents born in November ?”” 
Asked dear little Minne Starfield. 


“‘T can tell you one,” said Johnnie; 
‘¢ His name was **#*** * * ##K KAR? 


‘¢T have found out another,” 
Who loved his little joke, 
“And both, of them are my namesakes, 
For this one is ***** * *#*#,”” 


‘© There’s another who was not your namesake,” 
Said Johnnie, ‘ Now, Jim, don’t look fierce. . 

He was named, I guess, for ‘ Poor Richard,’ a 
‘¢ Now you knowl mean **##** *** #4 £4*7 ~ 


said Jimmy, - 


M GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


1. Wuat islands are always to be had at picnics : 

2. What island is always verdant? 

3. What island is a bright new English coin? 

4. What island is recently discovered ? 

5. What island is always wrathful ? 

6. What island has in its name a very inhospitable 
greeting for ships that enter its ports ? LepP. Pam 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 17. 


Enigma XVI.— The Golden Rule. 

Enigma XVII.—Johann Christoph Friedrich yon 
Schiller. : 
FLoweErR Puzzurn.—1. Goldenrod. 2. Indian-pipe, 
3. Monk’s-hood. 4, Venus’ Looking-glass. 5. Clover. 

ConunpRUM XXVII.— When the cow jumped over 
the moon. 4 
ConunDRUM XX YVIII.— Currants. 
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